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all from sleep below decks, and thus attracted them to the upper
or spar deck to watch the whirling sheik as they curved up-
ward in their flight and then downward upon the doomed
fellows within the enemy's works. By long experience great
accuracy of fire was attained and much damage done inside the
works. The moral effect of this bombardment nightly was so
great that the enemy within the zone of this fire resorted to
bomb-proofs, tunneled into the declivities of hills inclined away
from the direction of the trajectory of the shells.

After the surrender there were a number of touching inci-
dents related where these great shells had fallen in such prox-
imity to the points of exit of these bomb-proof tunnels that when
the explosions occurred these retreats were completely filled with
earth, thus suffocating and burying those who had sought safety
therein.

On one occasion later, when in temporary command, an attack
was made by the writer upon the citadel fortifications. There
was almost no breeze beyond an occasional "catspaw," as slight,
shimmering streaks of air touching the surface of water are
technically known. The signal flags hung listlessly up and
down from the flagship's mastheads. The great volume of
smoke from our guns, as well as that from the fortifications,
settled down upon the river or hung in masses about the ship,
increasing the difficulty of distinguishing, much less reading,
any signals. In the midst of flying projectiles and smoke, the
quartermaster reported a signal flying, but he added that he
was unable to read it, as there was not wind enough to blow
the flags out so that he could distinguish them.

Directions were given to him to report whenever the signals
could be read. As the orders had been to destroy the battery,
it was not thought that the signal then flying could refer to us,
as our duty under them was specific and distinct. Later, how-
ever, it was learned that the signal was intended to withdraw
us from action. Not understanding this at the moment, the
action was continued until every gun of the enemy had ceased
firing. Then the ship lifted her anchor and dropped down with
the current to her usual position, where, after anchoring, the
customary visit was made to the commander-in-chief to report
the result of the combat. Arriving on board, the writer found